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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to 
the  P Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Directors  of  the  Institution  submit  their  Annual  Re¬ 
port. 

During  the  year  1843,  24  pupils  were  admitted  into,  and  14 
left  the  Institution;  and  there  remained  on  the  31st  ult.  66 
males  and  55  females — total  121. 

Of  this  number  83  are  supported  by  Pennsylvania. 


7 

a 

New  Jersey. 

12 

u 

Maryland. 

3 

C£ 

Delaware. 

16 

(£ 

by  their  friends  or  by 

the  Institution. 

121 

Those  supported  by  Pennsylvania  are  from  the  following 


counties: 

Tioga 

1 

Union 

1 

Northumberland 

1 

Schuylkill 

1 

Erie 

1 

Cumberland 

1 

Berks 

7 

Mifflin 

1 

Chester 

7 

Beaver 

1 

Allegheny 

8 

Lehigh 

1 

Bucks 

4 

Bradford  - 

1 

Philadelphia 

13 

Juniata 

1 

Montgomery 

4 

York 

2 

Delaware  - 

3 

Adams 

1 

Crawford  - 

5 

Columbia 

1 

Northampton 

1 

Centre 

1 

Lancaster 

7 

Greene 

2 

Wayne 

1 

Fayette 

1 

Huntingdon 

1 

Franklin 

1 

Bedford 

1 

Pike 

1 

83 
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Those  supported  by  Maryland  arc  from  the  following  coun- 


tics: 

Hartford  - 

3 

Baltimore 

3 

Prince  George’s 

- 

1 

Dorchester 

1 

Washington 

- 

2 

Talbot 

1 

Worcester 

- 

1 

— 

Those  supported  by 

New  Jersey  are  from 

12 

the  following 

counties: 

Mercer 

2 

Salem 

1 

Gloucester 

- 

2 

Cumberland 

2 

Those  supported  by  Delaware 

7 

are  from  the  following  coun- 

ties: 

Kent 

1 

New  Castle 

1 

Sussex 

— 

1 

_ _ 

3 

Those  supported  by  the  Institution  or  by  their  friends  are, 
from 

Maryland  2  North  Carolina  1 

Pennsylvania  7  Virginia  1 

Cuba  1  New  Jersey  2 

Missouri  2  — 

16 

Of  those  admitted  during  the  year, 

18  were  from  Pennsylvania.  1  was  from  Maryland. 

1  “  Delaware.  1  “  Virginia. 

3  66  New  Jersey.  — 

24 

Of  those  who  left  during  the  year, 

10  were  from  Pennsylvania.  2  were  from  New  Jersey. 

1  “  Maryland.  1  “  Delaware. 

14 

Of  those  admitted  in  1S43, 

14  were  born  deaf. 

1  lost  his  hearing  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
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1  became  deaf  at  one  year  old  from  sickness.  (The  particular 

disease  not  known.) 
from  chicken-pox  at  two  years  of  age. 

“  a  fall  at  four  66 

scarlet  fever,  between  three  and  four  years. 
“  six  years  of  age. 

u  one  “ 

sickness  (unknown)  at  two  years  of  age. 

“  gathering  in  the  head,  at  ten  months. 

1  had  imperfect  hearing  until  ten  years  of  age,  when  it  was 
—  lost  entirely  by  hooping-cough;  she  can  utter  some 
24  sentences,  and  understand  a  little  from  the  motion  of 
the  lips. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Board  have  now  under  their 
care  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
Institution  never  was  in  finer  condition.  The  moral  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  pupils  has  been  exemplary,  and  their  intellectual 
improvement  highly  satisfactory.  The  Principal  devotes  all 
the  energies  of  his  gifted  mind  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  Institution,  and  he  is  ably  supported  by  his  assistants. 

But  few  cases  of  indisposition  occurred.  Two  or  three  of 
these  were  severe,  but  yielded  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  in  attendance. 

Besides  regularly  engaging  in  public  worship  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath,  the  pupils  daily  attend  to  religious  exercises; 
and  care  is  taken  to  conduct  them  to  a  correct  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  scriptures. 

While  we  have  so  much  reason  to  be  thankful,  one  subject 
has  given  the  Directors  the  deepest  anxiety,  the  passage  of 
the*Act  of  Assembly  of  the  29th  day  of  September,  1S43, 
limiting  the  state  appropriation  for  indigent  pupils  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  This  mea¬ 
sure  was  entirely  unexpected  to  the  Board,  and  has  compelled 
them  to  close  the  doors  of  the  Institution  against  the  further 
admission  of  indigent  pupils  from  our  own  state  that  would 
involve  the  Board  in  debt  for  their  instruction  and  support. 

This  course  has  been  adopted  as  a  measure  of  prudence, 
however  painful  to  the  directors.  It  must  necessarily  deprive 
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some  of  the  objects  of  our  solicitude  of  the  only  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  mental,  moral,  and  religious  instruction. 

The  Directors  embrace  the  present  occasion  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and  confidently  hope  that 
through  the  government  and  their  fellow-citizens  at  large,  such 
funds  may  be  provided  as  will  enable  all  the  destitute  mutes 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  are  of  a  proper  age,  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  this  noble  charity.  No  portion  of  the  community 
has  stronger  claims  on  the  sympathy,  or  stands  more  in  need 
of  the  fostering  care  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  difference  between  the  uneducated  and  the  educated 
mute  is  almost  incredible.  While  the  former  “ wends  his 
weary  way”  through  life,  the  latter,  gladdened  by  the  genial 
ray  of  knowledge,  and  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  duty,  takes 
his  station  as  a  member  of  the  great  human  family,  enjoys  the 
present,  and  has  been  taught  how  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
Many  striking  instances  might  be  given  of  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  the  Institution,  but  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Re¬ 
port  will  not  admit  of  them.  Two  or  three  may,  however, 
be  allowed. 

The  Principal  of  the  Institution  in  communicating  the  death 
of  Charles  Leech,  which  took  place  in  1840,  says,  “In  all  his 
moral  habits  he  was,  as  far  as  known,  strictly  correct.  His 
attendance  on  the  religious  services  of  the  Institution,  was 
constant,  and  always  respectful.  His  evenings  were  generally 
spent  in  reading,  and  for  several  years  his  Bible  was  his  daily 
study.  He  has  several  times  been  accidentally  disturbed 
while  engaged  in  private  devotion  in  retired  places,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  practice  was  habitual  with  him.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  thought  that  his  case  was  one  in  which  the  Institu¬ 
tion  had  failed  entirely  in  the  results  of  its  labours,  and  that  its 
efforts  had  been  expended  in  vain;  but  it  has  become  evident 
that  its  patient,  persevering,  forbearing  benevolence,  (even  in 
this  extreme  case  of  physical  and  mental  depression,)  had 
triumphed  nobly.  It  has  smoothed  the  pathway  of  life,  and 
given  instruction,  useful  occupation,  and  a  home  to  one  on 
whom  the  hand  of  affliction  had  pressed  heavily  for  years. 
Above  all,  it  had  taught  an  immortal  spirit  to  commune  with 
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its  maker,  and  to  seek  for  help  and  consolation  from  on  high. 
And  when  clouds  and  darkness  were  around,  it  had  poured  in 
the  light  and  comfort  of  the  Christian’s  hope,  and  cheered  the 
weary  spirit  with  anticipations  of  the  Christian’s  joy.” 

The  annexed  extracts,  from  an  address  of  Mr.  Joseph  0. 
Pyatt,  formerly  a  pupil,  and  now  an  assistant  teacher  of  the 
Institution,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  they  exhibit  the 
mental  development  of  the  mute. 

The  lithographic  likeness  of  the  late  venerable  and  lamented 
President  of  the  Institution,  by  Mr.  Albert  Newsom,  also 
formerly  one  of  our  pupils,  exhibits  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  taste  and  skill. 

The  Treasurer’s  account,  wdiich  accompanies  this  Report, 
furnishes  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the  past 
year.  A  portion  of  the  debt  so  long  due  by  the  Institution, 
still  remains  unpaid. 

To  the  physicians  the  Board  again  tender  their  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  skill  and  kindness  which  have  uniformly 
marked  their  attendance  on  the  sick. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  care  of  the  Father  of 
Mercies  and  Giver  of  all  good,  the  Directors  now  surrender 
the  trust  which  has  been  reposed  in  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Contributors. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PHILIP  F.  MAYER,  President. 
Attested — James  J.  Barclay,  Secretary. 


Philadelphia ,  January  1, 1844. 


FOR  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1843,  INCLUSIVE. 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Extracts  from  an  Address  by  Joseph  O.  Pyatt,  a  deaf  mute. 

The  subject  of  deafness  and  its  consequences  has  not  yet  received 
that  degree  of  attention  which  its  importance  deserves.  I  presume 
that  there  are  few  persons  at  the  present  day,  who  can  form  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails,  and  the  amount  of 
deprivation  under  which  a  totally  deaf  person  labours.  Before 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  began  to  be 
established  and  to  multiply,  and  thus  to  attract  public  notice  and 
sympathy  towards  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  it  was  univer¬ 
sally  supposed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  formed  a  very  minute  fraction 
of  the  population.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  some  years  ago, 
one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England  assured  a 
certain  benevolent  gentleman,  who  applied  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  his  diocese,  that  during-  his  long  life  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  more  than  two  persons  in  this  melancholy  condition. 

Whether  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  more  numerous  at  present 
than  in  ancient  times  will  never  be  known,  but  in  every  age  of  the 
world  deafness  appears  to  have  been  a  common  infirmity.  We  find 
in  the  bible,  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  written  about  3500  years 
ago,  these  two  passages,  “Who  hath  made  man’s  mouth,  or  who 
maketh  the  dumb  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing;  or  the  blind?  have  not  I  the 
Lord  ?”  Exodus  iv.  11.  “Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf  nor  put  a 
stumbling  block  before  the  blind,”  Leviticus  xix.  14.  From  these 
passages  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  have  been  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  since  the  world  was  made,  and  that  no  rank  or  con¬ 
dition  is  exempt  from  this  calamity,  so  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  many  of  these  unfortunates  must  have  been  the  children  or 
relations  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  great. 
Rollin  says  in  his  admirable  “Ancient  History,”  that  the  celebrated 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
monarch  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  (about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Christ,)  “had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  being  dumb,  was 
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a  perpetual  subject  of  aill iction  to  him,  the  other  named  Atys  was 
distinguished  by  every  good  quality,  and  his  great  consolation  and 
delight.” 

There  must  be  several  hundred  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world.  True  this  is  but  at  an  estimate,  but 
the  number  in  our  own  country  has  been  ascertained.  By  the 
census  of  1840,  the  United  States  appear  to  contain  upwards  of 
eight  thousand  deaf  and  dumb  persons.  Again  by  the  latest  ac¬ 
count,  we  find  that  Europe  must  contain  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  number  in  other 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  must  be  great. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  means  do  exist  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age  of  the  world  of  rescuing  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the 
ignorant  and  degraded  condition  to  which  they  have  been  reduced 
by  the  want  of  a  single  sense ,  and  that  the  increasing  attention 
which  of  late  has  been  paid  to  their  peculiar  claims  is  as  pleasing 
to  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  as  it  is  honourable  to  the 
enlightened  benevolence  of  the  age.  Only  sixty  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  single  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world. 
Now  there  are  about  one  hundred  well  conducted  institutions  for 
the  education  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons  in  the  civilized 
world.  In  our  own  country,  the  land  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious,  there  are  six  regular  establishments  which  now  dispense  the 
blessings  of  education  to  more  than  five  hundred  of  our  fellow 
beings,  who,  without  instruction,  would  be,  in  this  land  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  condemned  to  live  and  die  in  intellectual  darkness, 
and  whose  lot  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  that  of  the  most 
ignorant  savage. 

But  though  much  has  been  done  for  restoring  the  unfortunate 
deaf  and  dumb  to  society,  yet  much,  very  much  remains  to  be  done. 
If  we  look  with  emotions  of  pleasure  upon  the  spectacle  of  five 
hundred  of  these  once  benighted  minds  now  rejoicing  in  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  the  light  of  knowledge,  can  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  still  sit  in  utter  darkness?  No,  we  cannot  forget  that 
there  are  several  thousand  deaf  mutes  living  among  us  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  education  with  us,  and  whose  misfortune  can¬ 
not  be  alleviated  unless  more  is  done,  and  speedily  done,  for  them. 
They  must  sit  in  the  shadow  of  ignorance,  and  die  ignorant  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  When  we  look  at  the  past  we  are  much  en¬ 
couraged  to  hope  for  the  future.  Private  benevolence  has  done 
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much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  we  trust  that  sympathy  towards  them  is  not  extinct  among  us. 
We  are  in  hopes  that  ere  long  all  the  governments  in  the  world 
will  liberally  patronise  their  education.  The  legislatures  of  about 
thirteen  States  in  this  Union  have  already  made  provision  for  the 
education  of  a  portion  of  their  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  population. 
Four  of  these  States  have  nobly  agreed  to  make  a  decree  that  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  within  their  own  limits  shall  be  edu¬ 
cated.  We  sincerely  hope  that  every  State  in  the  Union  will  follow 
this  excellent  example  in  a  short  time.  All  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  of  those  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  are  supported  by  private  charity,  but  the  greater 
number  at  least,  of  the  considerable  institutions  on  the  continent, 
are  supported  by  the  liberality  of  royal  or  local  governments.  The 
king  of  Denmark,  to  his  lasting  honour,  has  of  late  made  a  law  that 
every  deaf  and  dumb  child  in  his  dominions  shall  receive  such  an 
education  as  will  qualify  him  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  all  the  governments  in  the  Christian  world 
will  imitate  so  noble  an  example. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  condition  of  uneducated  deaf  mutes 
is  sad.  Let  me  say  that  their  condition  is  certainly  deplorable.  At 
the  present  day,  there  are  many  persons  who  think  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  beyond  the  reach  of  instruction,  and  doomed  to  live 
and  die  in  utter  darkness,  and  only  possess  the  enjoyment  of  animal 
existence. 

Superstition  has  regarded  deaf  mutes  as  being  on  a  par  with 
brutes,  and  as  beings  labouring  under  the  curse  of  Heaven.  Before 
the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  discovered,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  instruction  by  means  of  language  was 
limited  to  those  who  could  hear.  Notions  had  never  been  formed 
of  the  capabilities  of  deaf  mutes  for  intellectual  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  possibility  of  carrying  forward  the  process  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  absence  of  all  hearing,  was  not  known  till  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century.  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  many 
persons  who  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  names  of  palpable 
objects  and  abstract  ideas  are  made  known  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  at  a  still  greater  loss  to  imagine  how  they  can  be  brought  to 
use  language  to  express  their  ideas.  Let  me  observe  that  the  mind 
is  that  part  of  our  being  which  thinks  and  wills,  remembers  and 
reasons;  we  know  nothing  of  its  nature  but  from  these  functions. 
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By  means  of  the  corporeal  senses,  it  holds  intercourse  with  the 
things  of  the  external  world,  and  receives  impressions  from  them. 
In  an  intelligent,  though  uneducated  deaf  mute,  an  acute  observer 
would  find  these  processes  going  forward,  though  confined  indeed 
to  a  very  small  sphere,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge. 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity,  declared  the 
deaf  and  dumb  incapable  of  participating  in  knowledge.  He  was 
well  versed  in  all  sciences  then  known,  and  he  illustrated  them  in 
his  writings  with  all  the  resources  of  a  mighty  mind,  but  how  could 
he  be  so  foolish  as  to  pronounce  the  deaf  and  dumb  incapable  of 
instruction?  But  it  was  the  universal  sentiment  in  ancient  times 
that  they  were  wholly  unable  to  receive  instruction.  They  were 
the  objects  of  a  species  of  proscription,  because  they  were  supposed 
to  labour  under  the  curse  of  Heaven.  In  ancient  Sparta  there  was 
a  law  which  condemned  all  infirm  and  deformed  persons  to  be  put 
to  death,  therefore  we  have  reason  to  belive  that  deaf  mutes  were 
not  suffered  to  live.  By  the  code  of  Justinian,  Emperor  of  Rome, 
who  lived  about  the  fifth  century,  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  legally 
incapable  of  making  a  will  or  setting  slaves  at  liberty,  and  laboured 
under  civil  disabilities.  Saint  Augustine,  commonly  called  the 
Apostle  of  the  English,  who  flourished  about  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  whose  name  has  been  held  in  great  veneration,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  shut  out  from  acquiring  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge.  The  most  respectable  clergymen  in  the  time  of 
the  illustrious  Abbe  de  l’Epee,  openly  and  severely  condemned  his 
benevolent  undertaking  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  because 
they  thought  that  these  unfortunates  were  incapable  of  participating 
in  any  kind  of  knowledge.  The  good  Abbe  informs  us,  that  parents 
in  his  time  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  having  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  and  they  therefore  concealed  them  from  the  “eyes  of  the 
world  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister  or  in  some  other  obscure 
abode,”  and  that  in  some  uncivilized  countries  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  in  his  time  regarded  as  monsters,  and  as  soon  as  their 
calamity  was  ascertained  they  were  put  to  death.  I  think  that  the 
barbarous  custom  is  still  held  among;  some  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  said  that  there  exist  in  Persia  very  few  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  because  there  is  a  law  in  that  country  which  con¬ 
demns  all  those  who  arc  found  labouring  under  this  infirmity  to  be 
tied  to  trees  in  forests,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

It  appears  that  there  have  been  naturalists,  divines,  legislators, 
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philosophers,  and  even  parents,  who  have  agreed  that  knowledge 
could  not  be  conveyed  otherwise  than  by  speech,  and  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  were  shut  out  from  all  means  of  intellectual  improvement. 
Let  me  explain  the  natural  state  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute.  It 
is  certain  that  nature  has  presented  him  with  a  mind  and  a  heart  in 
which  the  seeds  of  high  and  bright  talents  and  warm  affections  are 
as  frequently  implanted  as  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  speaking 
children.  But  without  instruction  he  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  miserable  beings;  he  is  solitary  and  melancholy  in  his 
habits,  but  is  unconscious  of  his  misfortune.  He  is  shut  out  from 
society,  his  conceptions  of  objects  around  him  are  in  fact  accurate, 
but  confined  indeed  to  a  very  small  sphere.  Of  the  various  arts  by 
which  we  support  ourselves,  he  can  have  no  knowledge  beyond  that 
which  is  included  in  the  range  of  his  own  vision.  He  forms  very 
imperfect  notions,  or  has  no  idea^of  what  is  right  or  wrong.  He 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  performing  moral  duties,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  what  is  hated  by  the  virtuous.  He  is 
subject  to  changes  of  purpose,  to  changes  of  feeling,  to  the  passions, 
the  pleasures,  and  the  infirmities  common  to  his  species.  He  is 
sensible  of  kindness,  he  gives  proof  of  affection.  That  such  is  the 
uneducated  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  might  be  proved  by  the 
observations  of  their  parents,  friends,  and  instructors,  in  hundreds 
of  instances. 

MENTAL  STATE  OF  THE  UNEDUCATED  DEAF  MUTE. 

The  subject  of  the  state  of  the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  in  regard 
to  his  knowledge  of  external  things,  is  one  which  is  extremely 
interesting  to  a  great  many  learned  men  at  the  present  day.  Past 
ages,  distant  countries,  a  future  world,  a  Deity,  are  beyond  his 
reach.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  should  inquire  into  this  state,  you 
could  not  find  a  single  instance  in  which  a  person  deaf  has  formed 
an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  from  a  view  of  the  works  of 
Nature.  I  can  show  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  great  idea 
of  a  First  Cause  cannot  be  innate  in  the  minds  of  uneducated  deaf 
mutes.  This  subject  has  excited  a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of 
divines,  philosophers,  and  the  humble  followers  of  Christ.  They 
have  often  enquired  of  educated  deaf  mutes  whether,  before  instruc¬ 
tion,  they  had  any  idea  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  whether 
they  had  reasoned  on  the  origin  of  the  world,  what  they  thought  of 
external  things,  of  death,  of  religious  worship,  &c.  I  retain  a 
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distinct  recollection  of  the  operations  of  my  own  mind  previous  to 
my  instruction.  I  have  been  asked  and  enquired  of  many  times  on 
this  interesting  subject.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  in  this  city  for  several  years,  and  of  course  have 
had  frequent  opportunity  to  make  the  same  enquiries  of  several  of 
my  unfortunate  fellow  beings,  and  have  found  their  answers,  with  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions,  to  have  been  similar  to  my  own.  I 
shall  now  give  you  a  history  of  some  of  my  former  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  before  my  instruction.  Let  me  say  that  I  was  born  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg;  and  that  when  I  was  sent  to  school 
in  this  city,  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age. 

If  there  had  been  no  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  Union,  I  should  never  have  been  educated — I 
should  then  have  remained  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance  and 
misery,  and  perhaps  have  died  in  that  deplorable  condition,  igno¬ 
rant  of  God,  and  of  the  comforts  of  religion. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  explanation  of  those  former  views  and 
feelings.  I  had  no  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  none  of  the 
immortality  of  my  own  soul,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  nor  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  religion.  I  was  unconscious  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  the 
various  arts  by  which  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  civilized 
life  are  produced.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  something  within 
me  which  thought  and  willed,  remembered  and  reasoned.  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  necessity  of  governing  the  passions  to  which  I  was 
subject.  I  was  unconscious  of  my  deprivation  of  hearing,  and  my 
loss  of  speech.  I  saw  that  animals  were  silent  like  me,  because 
they  did  not  speak  as  men  did,  but  I  knew  not  why  this  was.  I 
did  not  know  why  I  could  not  hear  and  speak — I  was  of  an  en¬ 
quiring  disposition.  Whenever  I  saw  my  friends  or  companions 
speaking  to  each  other,  I  was  so  anxious  and  curious  to  know  what 
they  were  talking  about,  that  I  was  compelled  to  ask  them  to  tell 
me  what  they  were  saying.  I  could  talk  by  signs  and  gestures, 
which  my  parents,  and  many  of  my  old  companions  now  living, 
remember  very  well.  It  was  my  natural  desire  to  hold  intercourse 
with  my  fellow  creatures.  I  wished  to  understand  everything — 
but  it  was  beyond  my  reach.  I  had  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong.  I  received  this  idea  from  my  mother.  I 
knew  it  was  bad  to  steal,  as  she  often  told  me — and  whenever  I  was 
found  stealing,  she  reproved  and  whipped  me;  this  made  me  think 
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that  it  was  wrong  to  steal;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  persons  having  a 
right  to  property  to  which  others  had  not.  I  did  not  know  why  my 
parents  or  friends  were  engaged  in  religious  worship,  but  thought  it 
was  a  habit  agreeable  to  them.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  ad- 
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dressed  to  an  Infinite  Spirit.  I  used  to  go  to  church  with  my 
parents,  because  it  was  a  habit — but  had  no  idea  of  its  necessity 
and  importance.  I  saw  the  word  “God*?  in  the  Bible  or  other 
books,  but  I  knew  not  who  or  what  that  “God'?  was.  My  parents 
and  friends  often  pointed  to  the  sky  “God/’  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
apprehend  what  they  meant.  My  views  of  the  earth  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: — I  thought  the  world  was  made  by  chance.  My  reason  for 
it  (you  will  find  that  I  made  use  of  my  reasoning  faculties  during 
my  boyhood)  was  because  I  saw  the  vegetables  grow  themselves  out 
of  the  ground.  I  knew  that  rain  caused  their  growth.  It  was  my 
impression  that  there  was  no  other  place  on  the  earth  than  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  the  surrounding  country.  I  had  no  idea  of  past  ages  and 
of  distant  countries. 


or  THE  SKY. 

It  was  my  opinion  that  the  sky  was  made  by  the  sun,  and  that 
there  was  a  greater  quantity  of  water  in  it  than  in  Pittsburg,  be¬ 
cause  I  saw  from  time  to  time,  the  rain  coming  to  the  ground.  I 
had  an  idea  that  clouds  received  their  blackness  from  the  smoke 
which  ascends  out  of  the  chimnies  of  our  own  city,  and  that  the 
smoke  went  up  into  the  sky  and  soon  became  a  black  cloud.  The 
sky  appeared  to  be  in  such  a  proximity  to  us,  that  I  formed  a  notion 
of  entering  it,  if  I  were  to  go  up.  When  my  father  ordered  me  to 
his  farm,  several  miles  from  Pittsburg,  to  live  for  several  weeks 
with  his  old  tenant,  I  hoped  to  enter  the  sky,  because  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  of  seeing  a  great  many  different  curiosities  which 
it  might  contain;  but  on  my  arrival  at  the  farm,  I  was  severely 
disappointed  at  not  reaching  the  sky.  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
extent  and  distance  of  the  firmament,  and  of  the  structure  and 
magnitude  of  our  globe.  I  believed  that  there  were  inhabitants 
like  ourselves,  and  soldiers  in  the  sky;  and  that  there  was  a  man 
who  possessed  much  power  and  authority  over  them.  I  conceived 
of  that  man  as  being  a  great  man,  who  had  a  long  white  beard  and 
flowing  robes,  and  that  he  had  the  power  to  send  the  water  to  fall 
from  the  sky  to  the  ground  through  innumerable  little  holes.  The 
doors  of  those  holes  were  opened  and  shut  by  the  soldiers  who 
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always  received  orders  from  that  man  to  do  so.  I  had  no  idea  of 
how  the  water  was  obtained  in  the  sky. 

OF  STARS. 

I  thought  that  stars  were  candles  to  give  light  to  the  inmates  of 
the  sky  at  night,  that  they  might  do  any  work  or  read  as  well  as 
we  did,  and  that  they  were  extinguished  every  morning,  and  re¬ 
kindled  at  night.  I  was  inflexible  in  assuring  my  playmates  that 
the  stars  were  candles  and  their  light  was  more  white  and  beautiful 
than  ours. 


OF  THE  SUN. 

I  had  many  different  ideas  of  that  great  luminary.  I  tried  to 
think  how  he  was  formed,  but  it  was  beyond  my  understanding.  I 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  alone  before  the  sky 
and  the  world  were  organized,  because  I  saw  from  infancy  that  he 
was  the  same  body.  I  asked  my  companions  by  signs  how  the  sun 
was  formed,  and  how  long  he  had  existed,  but  I  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  well  what  they  answered,  yet  I  understood  them  to  say,  by 
making  many  numbers  with  their  hands,  that  the  sun  had  existed 
many  years,  (I  had  some  idea  of  time,)  from  which  I  had  reason  to 
think  that  he  existed  from  eternity,  and  that  he  would  exist  for 
eternity.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  sun  formed  the  sky  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  moving  in  it  to  enlighten  the  world,  and  that  there  was  a 
vast  furnace  of  fire  in  him. 

OF  THE  MOON. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  moon  was  a  body  moving  round  the 
earth.  I  perceived  that  the  face  was  like  that  of  a  person.  It  was 
natural  for  me  to  look  upon  her  as  being  mild,  kind,  and  willing  to 
give  us  her  light  at  night  and  to  protect  us  from  danger;  to  take 
care  of  us  while  we  were  in  bed  and  in  order  that  we  might  play. 
When  she  appeared  in  the  sky,  I  was  glad  to  see  her.  I  was  fond 
of  playing  in  her  light  with  my  favourite  companions.  I  thought 
she  must  be  a  woman,  because  her  face  appeared  to  be  more  like 
that  of  a  woman  than  that  of  a  man.  I  was  sorry  that  she  did  not 
appear  for  some  time,  but  thought  she  had  left  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  more  light  for  us.  I  did  not  know  that  she 
received  her  light  from  the  sun. 
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OF  LIGHTNING  AND  THUNDER. 

I  thought  that  lightning  was  a  bright  flash  appearing  in  the  sky 
and  of  a  momentary  duration,  occasioned  by  guns  fired  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  sky.  I  feared  the  lightning  so  much  that  whenever 
it  appeared,  I  was  forced  either  to  cling  to  my  mother,  or  to  cover 
myself  with  bed-clothes  in  order  to  preserve  myself  from  it,  which 
might  hurt  or  kill  me.  I  thought  it  was  so  dangerous  as  to  destroy 
houses,  trees,  persons,  and  even  animals.  I  thought  that  thunder 
was  the  discharge  of  a  great  cannon  in  the  sky.  Indeed,  I  was 
sensible  of  it.  I  do  not  recollect  of  having  thought  much  of  it,  but 
as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  education  and  departed  for  home,  my 
mother  informed  me  that  when  I  was  a  child,  I  was  so  much 
frightened  by  a  dreadful  storm  which  happened  in  the  evening,  that 
I  ran  and  clung  to  her  because  I  wished  to  rely  upon  her  who  could 
protect  me  from  being  killed  either  by  thunder  or  lightning;  and 
that  whenever  I  saw  a  black  cloud  moving  over  us,  I  saw  and  made 
signs  to  mother,  saying  that  it  would  soon  rain  at  the  discharge  of 
a  cannon  in  the  sky,  as  I  was  sensible  of  the  thunder.  I  thought  it 
was  discharged  by  the  soldiers  in  the  sky. 

OF  DEATH. 

I  thought  that  death  was  a  very  unpleasant  subject  of  reflection. 
I  hated  to  think  of  it,  but  could  not  help  reflecting  on  it  when  I  saw 
a  man  or  an  animal  die.  I  knew  that  it  was  the  extinction  of 
human  as  well  as  animal  life,  but  had  no  idea  that  men,  animals 
and  vegetables  must  come  to  an  end.  I  saw  men  and  animals  die, 
but  had  no  feelings  of  sympathy  towards  them,  because  I  thought 
they  were  killed  by  taking  such  things  as  were  destructive  to  life. 
I  was  so  much  afraid  of  death  that  I  formed  a  resolution  of  defending 
myself  against  its  baleful  effects.  By  abstaining  from  taking  some 
things,  among  which  was  medicine,  (to  which  I  was  very  averse,) 
I  thought  I  should  always  live  while  men  were  dying.  Many  com¬ 
panions  told  me  by  signs  that  medicine  would  kill  a  man.  How 
ignorant  I  was  of  its  utility.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having 
taken  a  single  drop  of  it  during  my  boyhood,  but  remember  that 
when  I  was  taken  sick,  my  mother  told  me  to  take  some  medicine 
which  had  been  prepared  for  me,  but  I  obstinately  refused  to  take 
it  for  fear  that  it  would  kill  me.  I  thought  for  some  time  how  I 
could  conquer  the  great  Destroyer,  and  then  imagined  that  I  must 
be  careful  and  abstain  from  taking  medicine  and  some  other  things 
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which  had  killed  so  many  men.  My  mother  often  told  me  that  I 
should  soon  die,  but  I  said  I  could  not  be  overtaken  by  death,  be¬ 
cause  I  abstained  from  the  use  of  medicine.  I  thought  that  after  a 
man  had  breathed  his  last  and  been  buried,  he  would  lie  for  some 
time  in  his  grave,  but  he  would  return  from  it  to  live  again. 

My  idea  of  the  devil  and  hell  was  very  imperfect,  and  I  received 
this  idea  from  my  companions  and  pictures  in  books.  I  thought 
that  hell  was  a  vast  place  of  fire,  where  the  devil  and  his  com¬ 
panions  resided.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  devil,  but 
thought  that  he  was  a  beast  with  dreadfully  formed  horns  and 
claws,  and  his  tongue  was  very  red  like  fire,  and  that  he  was  so 
strong  and  fierce,  that  he  could  easily  put  as  many  men  and  animals 
to  death  as  he  pleased.  One  day  while  playing  with  my  playmates, 
they  made  signs  to  me,  saying  that  the  devil  would  soon  come 
from  hell  to  catch  and  convey  many  men  into  his  place  and  burn 
them  to  death,  and  would  then  cause  the  ground  to  be  opened. 
They  encouraged  me  to  fly  with  them  into  the  woods  to  hide  myself 
from  the  presence  of  the  devil.  This  made  me  tremble  so  that  I 
resolved  to  run  off  and  conceal  myself  in  a  cave  in  the  woods  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  devil  coming  to  catch  me.  After  having  waited 
for  some  time,  I  found  that  I  had  been  deceived  by  the  boys. 
Their  tricks  and  devices  were  very  numerous  and  strange,  though 
curious,  and  they  often  kept  me  in  fear. 

When  I  was  informed  by  my  fellow-companions  that  a  man  had 
been  hung  for  murdering  another  man  with  a  knife,  I  thought  that 
it  was  not  right  to  murder;  but  of  this  I  had  a  most  imperfect  idea. 
I  knew  that  it  was  wrong  to  steal,  because  I  was  often  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  many  boys  and  men  being  put  into  jail  for  stealing  provi¬ 
sions  at  market.  I  resolved  to  abstain  from  stealing,  (though  I 
was  too  often  tempted  to  do  so  by  my  companions,)  for  I  was  afraid 
of  the  constable,  and  that  if  I  should  commit  theft,  he  would  catch 
and  put  me  into  jail,  to  which  I  had  a  great  deal  of  aversion.  I 
knew  that  the  jail  was  a  gloomy  building  for  the  confinement  of  bad 
men.  Such,  you  will  see,  is  the  mental  state  of  an  uneducated 
deaf  mute. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  DEAF  MUTE  INSTRUCTION. 

No  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  instruct  those  who 
suffered  the  privations  of  hearing  and  speech  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  We  are  merely  told  by  Agricola,  who  was 
born  at  Groningen,  in  the  year  1442,  and  was  professor  of  philoso- 
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phy  at  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  that  he  had  himself  seen  a  deaf 
mute  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  was  able  to 
express  his  ideas  in  an  intelligible  manner.  He  does  not  inform  us 
who  was  the  parent  of  the  art.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  Agri¬ 
cola,  the  celebrated  Jerome  Cardan,  a  mathematician  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pavia,  in  Italy,  discovered  some  principles  on  which  the 
art  rests.  He  was  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  write  and  read.  He  says  “Writing  is  associated 
with  speech,  and  speech  with  thought,  but  written  characters  and 
ideas  may  be  connected  together  without  the  intervention  of  sounds, 
as  in  hieroglyphic  characters.”  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Pascha,  a  clergyman  of  Brandenberg,  in  Germany,  had  a 
deaf  and  dumb  daughter,  and  instructed  her  by  means  of  pictures. 

Spain  may  be  called  the  cradle  of  the  art.  The  first  practitioner 
of  the  art  was  Pedro  de  Ponce,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
at  Ona.  He  taught  four  deaf  mutes  of  noble  families  to  speak  and 
write.  It  is  said  that  he  was  very  successful  in  his  benevolent 
undertaking,  and  that  his  pupils  could  speak,  write  and  reason  very 
well.  His  method  of  instruction  perished  with  him.  Pierre  de 
Castro,  who  was  chief  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  Italy, 
instructed  the  son  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  who  was  a  deaf 
mute,  but  it  is  not  known  on  what  principles.  Pierre  de  Castro 
died  in  1663.  In  1660,  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  was  attempted 
with  success  in  England  by  the  celebrated  Drs.  Holder  and  Wallis, 
both  of  whom  published  accounts  of  their  methods.  Articulation 
was  the  subject  which  chiefly  occupied  their  minds.  About  the 
same  time  Van  Helmont,  in  Holland,  published  a  curious  essay  on 
the  manner  of  forming  articulate  sounds.  He  says  he  was  success¬ 
ful  in  instructing  a  deaf  mute  on  this  principle.  In  1690,  John 
Conrad  Amman,  a  physician  of  Switzerland,  undertook  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  with  success  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  Drs.  Holder  and  Wallis  founded  their  methods. 

In  1704,  the  art  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  learned  men  in 
Germany.  The  methods  used  in  Spain,  England  and  Holland,  were 
successfully  applied  with  some  improvements  by  Kerger,  who  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  instruction  at  Leignitz.  He  was  assisted  by 
his  sister  in  his  laudable  labour.  During  his  time,  George  Raphel, 
a  clergyman,  had  three  children  who  were  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
was  led  by  paternal  affection  to  become  their  instructor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  his  hopes,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  method  for 
the  benefit  and  information  of  others.  Kerger  and  Raphel  were 
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soon  followed  by  a  number  of  labourers  in  this  task  of  humanity,  of 
whom  the  pastors  Arnoldi  and  Samuel  Heinicke  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  distinguished.  Heinicke  was  the  first  instructor  of 
the  first  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded  in  Germany  in 
1778,  under  the  patronage  of  the  government.  Ilis  method  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  articulation,  and  he  also  placed  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  mouths  of  his  pupils  to  regulate  the  positions  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  emitting  sounds. 
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FRANCE. 

The  art  made  its  appearance  in  France  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  but  its  progress  was  opposed  by  those  prejudices 
which,  in  other  enlightened  countries,  had  been  successfully  refuted 
by  actual  experience.  However,  it  at  length  became  victorious 
over  its  philosophic  foes  in  the  time  of  De  PEpee.  It  is  said  that 
there  lived,  in  1670,  a  certain  deaf  mute  named  Guibal,  who  had 
made  his  will  in  writing,  and  proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  intelli¬ 
gence  were  produced  in  Court  so  that  it  was  confirmed.  It  is 
unknown  who  had  been  his  instructor.  About  the  same  time  there 
were  several  learned  men  in  different  parts  of  France  who  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  The  first  person  who  attracted 
general  attention  in  Paris,  was  Pereira,  a  Portuguese.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  the  progress  of  his  pupils  to  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  obtained  their  approbation.  Pereira  made  his 
processes  a  secret  to  the  members  of  his  family,  and  the  nature  of 
his  system  is  very  imperfectly  known  at  the  present  day.  It  is  said 
that  his  pupils  were  very  well  educated;  “they  were  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  said  to  them,  whether  by  signs  or  by  writing.  They 
could  read  and  pronounce  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  expressions 
— they  gave  very  sensible  replies  to  all  questions  proposed  to  them; 
they  understood  grammar  and  its  applications;  they  knew  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  performed  exercises  in  geography,  and  it  appears 
that  their  master,  Pereira,  had  given  them  with  speech  the  means 
of  acquiring  abstract  ideas.” 

In  1779,  the  Abbe  Deschamps  established  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes  at  Orleans,  where  he  received  pay-pupils, 
and  instructed  the  indigent  gratuitously.  He  devoted  his  life  and 
his  fortune  to  the  education  of  this  unfortunate  portion  of  persons. 
He  followed  the  principles  of  Drs.  Holder  and  Wallis  of  England, 
and  John  Conrad  Amman  of  Switzerland,  preferring  articulation 
and  the  alphabet  upon  the  lips  to  the  methodical  signs  of  De  FEpee. 
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He  was  aware  of  the  simple  practicability  of  instructing  deaf 
mutes  by  means  of  the  language  of  signs,  but  was  not  willing  to 
unite  himself  with  the  good  Abbe  de  l’Epee.  Soon  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  work  on  the  method  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  he  was 
attacked  with  ingenuity  and  force  by  Desologes,  a  deaf  mute,  who 
very  earnestly  vindicated  the  system  of  De  l’Epee  and  spoke  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  language  of  action. 

The  celebrated  Abbe  de  l’Epee,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  occa¬ 
sionally,  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  active  labourers  in  the 
field  of  humanity.  After  laborious  study  and  long  experience  he 
founded  a  system  widely  different  from  that  used  at  an  earlier  or  a 
subsequent  period.  He  brought  into  systematic  operation  all  the 
notions  which  had  before  prevailed  in  order  to  test  the  possibility 
of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Methodical  signs  and  writing 
■were  the  means  on  which  he  chiefly  depended  for  conveying  to 
them  intellectual  knowledge,  and  he  pursued  his  methods  with 
openness  and  candour,  and  with  the  single  desire  of  promoting  their 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement.  The  greatest  part  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  this  benevolent  occupation. 

Michael  Charles  de  l’Epee,  the  son  of  an  architect,  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  1722.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Providence  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  individuals 
suffering  the  privations  of  hearing  and  speech,  and  led  him  to  the 
consideration  how  their  wants  might  be  supplied.  I  will  relate  to 
you  the  incident  which  first  directed  De  l’Epee’s  thoughts  to  the 
education  of  these  unfortunate  persons.  Before  this  happened  he 
had  never  seen  a  single  deaf  mute  in  his  life.  When  he  called  one 
day  at  the  house  of  a  lady,  he  found  two  daughters  in  the  parlour, 
who  invited  him  by  signs  and  gestures  to  take  a  seat.  They  re¬ 
mained  silent  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  needle-work.  The 
good  Abbe  spoke  to  them,  but  to  his  great  astonishment  received 
no  answer.  Feeling  offended  by  their  apparent  incivility,  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  house,  when  the  mother  entered.  She  informed 
him  that  the  young  ladies  were  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  We 
bless  the  day  on  which  the  sympathy  of  De  l’Epee  was  suddenly 
aroused.  He  departed  full  of  the  idea  of  restoring  these  unfortunate 
ladies  to  themselves  and  to  society.  For  some  time  he  considered 
what  means  he  could  get  for  alleviating  the  misfortunes  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune  to 
the  education  of  this  portion  of  mankind.  This  was  in  1760.  From 
this  time  begins  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  deaf  mute  instruction. 
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Do  l’Epce  founded  a  seminary  by  his  unaided  exertions  in  Paris, 
where  lie  received  as  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  lie  could  super¬ 
intend.  lie  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  public  feeling  in  his  favour, 
and  in  drawing  the  attention  of  Sovereigns  to  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
questionable  works  of  charity  and  of  mercy.  His  high  reputation 
as  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  flew  with  rapidity  throughout  Europe, 
and  persons  from  Spain,  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  came 
to  Paris  to  become  acquainted  with  his  system,  and  to  introduce  it 
into  their  respective  countries. 

The  expenses  of  the  seminary  were  wholly  defrayed  by  De 
l’Epee  himself.  He  possessed  a  yearly  income  of  somewhat  less 
than  $2600,  almost  the  whole  of  which  he  spent  in  feeding  and 
clothing  his  unfortunate  pupils,  restricting  himself  to  the  plainest 
food  and  coarsest  apparel  in  order  to  provide  for  their  wants.  I  will 
now  give  you  an  instance  of  his  rigid  restriction.  During  the 
severe  winter  of  1787,  when  he  was  65  years  old,  and  suffering 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  denied  himself  fuel  rather  than  take 
a  very  small  sum  out  of  the  fund  which  he  had  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils.  His  housekeeper  having  observed  this,  led 
into  his  apartment  forty  of  his  scholars,  who  besought  him  with 
tears  to  preserve  himself  for  their  sakes. 

De  l’Epee,  having  been  engaged  in  this  task  of  humanity  for 
about  thirty  years  with  great  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  died  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1789,  at  the  age  of  67.  His  death  was  much 
lamented,  not  only  by  his  pupils,  but  by  good  men  and  friends  of 
philanthropy. 

As  to  the  character  of  De  l’Epee,  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of 
benevolence  and  disinterestedness.  He  persevered  in  doing  good 
to  mankind,  and  lived  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  work  of 
mercy  going  on  through  many  different  parts  of  Europe.  His  name 
is  held  in  veneration  by  educated  deaf  mutes,  who  should  call  him 
“Father  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  out  of  gratitude  for  his  philan¬ 
thropic  efforts  in  their  behalf;  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  remembered 
by  future  generations  of  deaf  mutes  till  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
successor  of  De  l’Epee,  was  the  celebrated  Abbe  Sicard,  who 
carried  forward  the  principles  of  his  venerable  master.  He  super¬ 
intended  the  “Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb”  in  Paris 
for  31  years,  with  great  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
pupils,  many  of  whom  have  been  celebrated  for  their  high  attain¬ 
ments.  He  died  May  10th,  1822.  He  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  the  system  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  system 
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is  adhered  to  by  many  institutions  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Thomas  Bradwood  was  the  first  person  who  kept  a 
regular  academy  for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain. 
He  entered  on  the  profession  with  a  single  pupil  at  Edinburg,  in 
1764.  But  the  number  of  his  pupils  increased  with  his  reputation, 
and  he  continued  teaching  a  large  school  for  many  years  at  that 
city,  and  afterwards  at  Hackney,  near  London,  till  his  death  in 
1806.  The  London  institution  was  founded  in  1792,  by  the  be¬ 
nevolent  efforts  of  the  Rev.  John  Townsend.  It  was  the  first  asylum 
established  in  England  for  extending  to  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
the  benefits  of  education.  From  its  establishment  to  the  present 
time,  about  2000  pupils  must  have  been  received  and  educated 
there.  There  are  twelve  or  thirteen  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in 
the  British  isles.  Articulation  is  the  chief  instrument  of  instruc¬ 
tion  used  at  most  of  those  institutions.  Since  the  death  of  De 
l’Epee,  there  have  been  upwards  of  eighty-five  institutions  for  educa¬ 
tion  established  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  we  believe  that  ere 
lono-  there  will  be  some  more.  There  is  also  an  establishment  for 
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the  reception  and  education  of  deaf  mutes  at  Calcutta,  in  Hindostan. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ART  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  much  interest  we  contemplate  the  benevolent  dispensations 
of  God  in  providing  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  our  own  country.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  well 
known  author  of  several  useful  works  for  children,  which  have  been 
widely  circulated  both  in  this  country  and  England,  is  the  parent  of 
the  introduction  into  America  from  Europe  of  that  art  which  has 
since  rescued  hundreds  from  the  fearful  doom  of  hopeless  ignorance, 
and  which  will  probably  continue  to  dispense  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  future  generations  of  deaf  mutes  till  the  millennium  comes. 
The  first  institution  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1817,  by  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  aided  by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf  mute  from 
birth,  and  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sicard,  and  was 
sustained  by  the  contributions  of  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  first  person  who  entered  there  as  a  pupil,  was  the 
amiable  Miss  Alice  Cogswell,  whose  name  ought  to  be  stamped  on 
the  mind  of  every  educated  deaf  mute.  The  establishment  of  this 
institution  originated  in  the  desire  of  that  interesting  young  lady’s 
father,  Dr.  Cogswell,  a  highly  respectable  physician  of  Hartford, 
to  promote  her  education.  He  had  made  all  attempts  that  his  art 
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could  produce  to  remedy  her  infirmity,  but  in  vain.  He  therefore 
turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  alleviating  her  misfortune 
by  instruction. 

Like  De  l’Epee,  Mr.  Gallaudct  happening  one  day  to  call  the 
house  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  spoke  to  his  daughter,  but  to  his  surprise 
received  no  answer.  He  no  sooner  understood  that  she  was'  deaf 
and  dumb  than  his  sympathy  was  aroused. 

Accounts  of  foreign  philanthropists’  success  in  the  art  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  occasionally  came  over  to  this  country, 
but  were  received  either  with  apathy  or  incredulity.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  formed  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the 
population,  but  this  error  was  confuted  by  the  energetic  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  in  regard  to  their  number  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  his  friends  benevolently  united  with  him  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  art  from  Europe  into  this  country.  With  this 
view  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  appointed  to  go  to  Europe.  He  visited  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  examine 
the  system.  As  the  fame  of  Sicard’s  operations  was  extending, 
Mr.  Gallaudet  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  some  months,  study¬ 
ing  with  perseverance  and  industry  the  method  used  in  the  school 
of  Sicard.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Clerc,  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Paris.  On  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  they  visited  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  their  hopes  in  exciting  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
deaf  mute  instruction.  A  large  sum  of  money,  contributed  by  be¬ 
nevolent  people,  was  obtained,  and  a  school  was  opened  at  Hartford 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  which  has  since  been  known  by  the 
title  of  “The  American  Asylum,  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.” 

There  are  five  other  public  establishments  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States;  they  are  situated 
respectively  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Danville, 
Kentucky,  and  Staunton,  Virginia,  and  contain  no  less  than  400 
pupils,  who  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  dawning  of  the  light  of  know¬ 
ledge.  I  believe  that  ere  long  there  will  be  some  more  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  intellectual,  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious,  among  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Union.  We  are  told 
that  there  are  institutions  of  the  kind  at  Quebec,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Mexico.  We  sincerely  hope  that  all  our  fellow  sufferers  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  may,  at  no  distant  period,  have  all  the  privileges 
of  being  so  well  educated  as  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 


